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selections of unquestioned merit, will also be found in the book. No pains have been spared 

in the compilation of No. 5, and during the months consumed in its preparation the authors 

have carefully tested each of the songs, and only those have been retained which possess the | 

qualities needed for devotional services. 
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CINCINNATI, JANUARY, 1888. 


EN ROUTE, 


J. R. MURRAY. 
I. 
It may be true that the homeward way 
Is over a rough and rugged road ; 
It may be true that the soul would pray 
For a smoother path to its blest abode; 
It may be true that the thorns abound, 
For once they were worn on a Holy brow; 
It may be true that the safer ground 
Is set with trouble and trial now. 
ll. 
But it is not true that the way is dark, 
It is not true that the way is drear; 
It is not true that my life’s frail bark 
Must go on its way without word of cheer; 
The Dear Lord loveth His children all, 
And gives to them ever this promise sweet: 
That His angel guards will not let them fall, 
And the cruel stones shal! not hurt their feet. 
II. 
But better than angel love or care 
Is the thought that comes to my soul to-day, 
That the Lord’s sweet presence is everywhere, 
And He maketh it shine upon all my way ; 
So I will not murmur, I will not fear, 
My rest shall come in a little while, 
My heart is strong while I have Him near, 
And my way is bright with His blessed smile. 


MOZART’S PRECOCIOUSNESS. 


O better example of precocious musical powers can be found 
than the case of Mozart. What he did as a mere child can 
not possibly be explained, it appears to me, except by the 

theory of transmitted brain power, as distinguished from mere trans- 
mitted brain structure, adapting the possessor for the acquisition of 
special arts. 

Mozart's father, Leopold Mozart, was the subdirector of the chapel 
of the Prince-Archbishop of Salisbury, and as author of the “ Vio- 
lin Schule,” a work which still retains value, showed himself a 
man of marked power. 

While Mozart's sister, 7 years old, was learning to play on the 
clavier, the piano of those days, Mozart, then only 3 years old, was a 
constant attendant (I follow the record of Mozart's life by Holmes) 
on her lessons. He already showed a remarkable capacity for 
music, delighting to strike thirds and other harmonious intervals, 
and eagerly seeking for new combinations. At 4 he could retain 
perfectly the melodies of solos which he had heard but once at 
the concerts to which he had been taken. At this tender age his 
father began, half in sport, to give him lessons. To Leopold's 
surprise the child, in learning to play, learned also to compose, 
discovering through his innate capacity for music, important re- 
lations in regard to melody, rhythm, symmetry, and the art of 
setting a bass. ‘“‘To learn a minuct Mozart required but half an 
hour; for a longer piece an hour; and having once mastered 
them he played them with perfect neatness and in exact time.” 
At 4 years of age, “or even earlier,"’ according to Holmes, Mozart 
pe a little pieces which his father wrote down, but unfortu- 
nately none of these musical curiosities were preserved. In passing 
it is worthy of notice that Mozart's sensibility at this stage of his 
child life was remarkable. His great anxiety was to be loved by 
all around him ; and if, in answer to his often repeated question, 
“Do you love me?’ he was told even in fun that he was not 
loved, his tears began to flow. 

It may be mentioned in connection with this peculiarity of Mo- 
zart’s nature that Mr. Schlictegroll, in his “‘ Necrolagie,”’ has noticed 
among the favorable conditions of Mozart's birth, that Leopold 
Mozart, his father, and Anna Maria Pertle, his mother, were dis- 
tinguished by personal beauty of the rarest kind. We may find in 
the singularly sweet—at once loving and lovable—disposition of 
young Mozart's confirmation of M. Schlictegroll's suggestion that 
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the harmonious proportions and harmonious lives of the parents 
may have not been without their influence on the nature of one so 
admirably organized as Mozart for the creation of beautiful harmo- 
nies. Jurning, however, to the evidence afforded by Mozart's 
mental aptitudes, I notice here that although it has been said of 
him that ‘‘ his knowledge was bounded by his art, and that detached 
from this was little better than a nonentity,”’ he showed in child 
hood, the only time when he had the chance of showing it, decided 
capacity for other subjects. ‘‘ While learning the elements of arith 
metic, the tables, the chairs. even the walls, bore in chalk the 
marks of his calculations.”” It has been said of him by 
writer who has ever called attention to this little known part of his 
child life, that he displayed-a talent for numbers only inferior to his 
talent for music; “had he not been distinguished by genius of a 
higher order,”’ says the musical enthusiast who wrote Mozart’s bi 
ography in the ‘Gallery of Portraits,’’ “it is probable that his calcu 
lating powers would have been sufficiently remarkable to bring 
him into general notice.’’ Without admitting that musical genius 
is higher than mathematical genius, or that a Bach is superior to a 
Newton, we may notice as remarkable and suggestive the associ 
ation of a talent for numbers with a genius for music. Take the 
curious talent for music shown by the chess genius Morphy (chess 
power being closely akin to calculating power). Morphy’s power 
of retaining and recalling complicated musical was 
almost as remarkable as his power of retaining and recalling com 
plicated chess play. Though unacquainted with music, scarcely 
even knowing its notation, Morphy could recall long and diffi ult 
melodies which he had heard but once, with astonishing precision 

In his early musical studies Mozart not only surprised every one 
by the readiness with which he learned new pieces, but by his 
singular power of apparently anticipating what his father proposed 
to teach him. It seemed impossible to tell him anything which he 
did not know before. At the age of 5 he had overcome the difficulty 
of composing without using an instrument. He had commenced 
composition with recourse to the clavier; but his powers in mental 
music constantly increased, and he soon imagined effects of which 
the original type existed only in his brain 

But, in my purpose, the most suggestive circumstance in. Mozart's 
infant life was the way in which he took to the working of the 
first organ he had seen. When he was only 7 years old, his father 
took him to see an organ. To amuse ourselves,” says Leopold 
in a letterto a friend, ‘‘I explained the pedals to Wolfgang. He 
began immediately, stant fede, to try them, pushed the stool back 


the only 


impressions 


and standing and treading the bass, as readily as if he had practiced 
many months. Every one was astonished.” ‘ This is a new gift 
of God,” adds the enthusiastic father somewhat quaintly, “ which 


many only attain after much labor.” 
Half a year or so before this, Mozart had composed a harpsichord 


concerto, methodically and correctly written, “and wholly un- 
objectionable except that it contained too many difficult pas 
sages." In 1763, Mozart being then 7 years old, the Mozart 
family started on an extensive tour, which brought the young 


musician to London in 1764. But in Paris, before he was yet fully 
8 years old, he published his two first works! It not be 
wondered at that the infant prodigy attracted more than mere 
passing notice in the English capital. His performances were 
considered worthy of scientific attention; and in both volumes of 
the “Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society’’ there ap 
pears a full account of the extraordinary achievements of the young 


can 


musician. In a later volume—the 6oth—Dr. Barney, after re 
marking that he could discover little in Leopold Mozart to account 
for young Wolfgang's Drecocions powers, proceeds to state, judicial 


ly and manifestly without exaggeration, what the young musician 
accomplished. 

“ At 8 years of age,’ says the ungrammatical Doctor of Music, ‘*! 
was frequently convinced of his great knowledge of music by his 
wfitings, and that his invention, taste, modulation, and execution 
in extemporary playing were such as few professors are possessed 
of at 40 years of life.” 

It may be added that Mozart's first opera, ‘‘ La finta Semplice, 
now unknown, though much commended at the time by Hasse and 
Metastasio, was written when he was only 12 years old. The first 
of his operas which was publicly produced, “ Mitridate,"’ was writ 
ten when he was only 14. 

It will be found an interesting task to compare the progress of 
the infant Mozart with that of other musicians in the beginning 
of their careers in their art. A comparison between Mozart and 
Beethoven in this respect will be found especially instructive. But 
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so far as original composition is concerned, Beethoven appears 
it a disadvantage, because up to the age of 14 or 15 his genius 
displayed itself more in musical improvisation than in composition. 
I believe the first work published by Beethoven was his “ Variations 
on a March" (published by Mannheim & Spires) in 1784, when 
he was but 13 years old. RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
—Inter Ocean. 


THE STORY OF WAGNER’S SYMPHONY. 





Q AQ AGNER'’S Symphony in C was produced for the first time in 
Ws London on the 2gth ult. at the London Symphony Concerts. 
“iY The work, of course, is now of historical rather than of 
musical interest. Wagner himself spoke sneeringly ofit. Its public 

history is well known. It was composed early in 1832, when Wagner 

was but eighteen, and when he was strongly under the influence of 

Beethoven, Mozart, and the classical masters. It was played at 
Prague in the summer of 1832, andon January toth, 1833, at Leipzig. 
It was afterwards given at Wurzburg. In 1835 Wagner handed the 

score to Mendelssohn, and it has never since been seen. The 

composer of ‘‘Elijah”’ is supposed in anger to have made away 
with it. In 1873 several of Wagner's early works were performed 
at the old Bayreuth Opera-house (not the glorified building since 

erected), and among them were an Overture in C, written in 1832, 

and a cantata of the Magdeburg period. Wagner then recollected 

his old symphony, and requested that very ardent Wagnerite, Tap- 
pert of Berlin, to search for it. Tappert drew up a plan of campaign 
worthy of a detective. It embraced a personal search through 

Wurzburg, Magdeburg, Leipzig, Prague, and Dresden. All the 
houses, inns, theatres, and concert-rooms where Wagner had 

lived, lodged, or worked in those towns were ransacked. Nothing 

could be found. Tappert, however, sagaciously suspected Dres- 
den, the more especially as when Wagner was compelled to bolt 
from that city for political reasons the composer had left all his 
trunks behind him. At Dresden, Tappert visited the old bedrid- 
den tenor, Tichatschek, and severely cross-examined him. His 
questions were so urgent that the aged tenor flew into a passion, 
and Tappert was compelled to leave. Before, however, he returned 
to Berlin, he asked Furstenau, the flute-player, to get Tichatschek 
in a good temper, and try and make discoveries. Furstenau, on 
his own account, searched in the attic of the house, and found 
there some old boxes full of music. He wrote to Tappert, telling 
him truly that the music merely consisted of band parts, and 
that they were not in Wagner's handwriting. The search was 
practically given up, but Tappert wrote to Furstenau, telling him 
he had better send the whole lot to Berlin. On looking through 
the papers Tappert saw at a glance they were the band parts of 

a symphony. Nay, more. In certain pencil marks, corrections, 
and memoranda he fancied he could recognize a handwriting such 
as Wagner's might have been when he was young. To make 
sure, Tappert copied the first subject of the al/egro con brio, and 
sent it privately to Wagner's wife, Frau Cosima. That lady entered 
into the spirit of the affair, and saying nothing to her husband, 
while he was at breakfast she went into the adjoining room and 
played the theme over on the piano. Wagner listened for a 
moment, and then rushed into the room, shouting that it was his 
symphony. To Seidl was entrusted the task of making a score 
out of the band parts of the symphony. This was eventually 
done; but it was discovered that from the last movement two of 
the trombone parts were missing. They were important parts, as 
they assisted in the coda, entered as a different movement, and 
moved independently of their two colleagues. Seidl refused to 
rewrite the parts, and in 1881 Wagner did so. ‘He intended to 
bring the symphony out on the fiftieth anniversary of the com- 
mencement of his artistic career, and to have it then performed 
in his native city, Leipzig. But the preparations for ‘ Parsifal’ 
stood in the way. Lastly, at Venice, Wagner decided to revive 
the symphony. He wrote to Seidl, “The orchestra of the Con- 
servatory has been placed at my disposal, and I want to play 
the symphony on the birthday of my Cosima on the second Christ- 
mas day.’’ Seidl, however, could not get leave of absence from 
Berlin, so Wagner himself directed the rehearsals and the per- 
formance. The orchestra of the Conservatory do not appear to 
have behaved very liberally, for they afterwards sent in their bill, 
and the performance cost $400. When the symphony was over 
Wagner lay down his éafon, and, turning to the first violinist, 
said, ‘‘Now I have conducted for the last time.” Six weeks 
afterwards he died. As to the value of the symphony as music, 

there surely cannot be two opinions. It is undoubtedly the work 
of a very clever lad who had made a deep study of the sympho- 
nies of Beethoven. The last movement Wagner has himself edited, 








cutting out forty bars of it, to its manifest advantage. Some 
such process is urgently desirable as to the first movement and 
the andante, which are both far too long, and in which the boy 
composer has attempted to compensate for the slender and un- 
interesting thematic mater al by wearisome repetitions and an es- 
sentially juvenile method of treatment. The joyous fia/e is better, 
and the scherso best of all. Wagner, however, himself openly 
expressed the very little value he placed on the work, and his 
disciples seem to have entered into his views, for almost to an 
individual the leaders of the Wagner movement were absent from 
Mr. Henschell's admirable performance. 


a en 


ERE AND THERE. 


that with five lines there are six available spaces. Of course: 

there remain some like br'er Jasper, who still say “ de sun do 
move,"’ and there are others who put the burden of decision on 
somebody else by saying “five lines and the spaces ‘hat belong to 
them ;’ but mostly, in our world of singing-class instruction, the 
statement is openly made according to the facts. For the new 
reader, let me state briefly what these facts are before going on with 
the main object of this article. 

Lines and spaces are of two kinds, viz: long and permanent, and 
short and occasional. The limit of the five-line, or permanent staff 
is, of course, the highest or lowest degree of it on which you can 
properly write a note. This place is a space, and not a line, and, it is 
from this space, and not wéfh it, that the added degrees begin. The 
first thing that can be added in enlarging the staff is a short line, and 
not along space. The long space belongs to the permanent staff 
with the long line that makes it. It is not in any sense an added 
degree. All added lines and spaces are short. 

This being agreed to, we are ready for the next step. To show 
what that is, and to illustrate its importance, I will give an account 
of a ‘set to” of recent date with a near relative of mine, whose 
opinions, especially in regard to his specialty, are receiving much 
and well-deserved attention. 

The affair took place at his house. Witnesses, Mrs. near relative, 
and the children. The latter did not at first take much notice 
of the fray, such encounters being of rather common occurrence, 
and, to them, not particularly interesting. 

N.R. Yes, the number of spaces that five lines make is all right, 
but why change their naming ? 

G. F. R. To make that right, also. 

N.R. Are net “ space below” and “ space above "’ good enough 
names for the outer spaces ? 

G. F. R. No; they give the idea that those spaces are ‘* below” 
and “‘ above "’ the regular staff instead of being a part of it, and they 
compel a wrong naming not only of the long spaces but of the short 
ones when the staff is enlarged. 

N. R. I don't think you'll get musical people to think the present 
naming wrong, or any other right. 

G. F. R.. If that is so, it is because they are so used to the wrong 
way that it seems right, and, as the matter is not vital to playing or 
singing well, they don't want to bother about it: but let us see how 
this naming of spaces would be regarded by a child whose mind is 
not in the least pre-occupied on the subject. Madam, may I ask 
your little daughter some questions? Here my near relative moved 
his chair to his wife's side, and took her hand, as if they were to be 
ordered to immediate execution on the testimony of their child. 
After the small commotion which this proceeding caused had sub- 
sided, I said, ‘‘ Louise, will you bring me something to make some 
lines on?” I ought to say that this Tittle girl is very musical—reads 
music fairly, plays well for her age, and sings like a blue bird, but, 
while she knows lines and spaces and notes, she knows almost noth- 
ing about definitions in regard to them. There could not be a better 
qt so I began: 

ow, Louise, I make a staff thus; I want you to puta note on 
every sface that musicians use with those five lines. Put one right 
above the other. This was the result : 


ORS point about the staff seems to be pretty well settled, viz : 

















G. F.R. Yes, that is right. Now, all the world agrees that there 
is always a space each side of every line on which a note may be 
written. Although the outer spaces are not enclosed, they are no 
larger than the others ; just enough to write a note on goes with the 
line, and no more. There is still more space above and below, but 
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it is not musical space, and does not belong to the staff; only that | 
which the line causes belongs to the staff, and, as I said before, every 
line causes a space each side of it large enough to write a note on. 
Now, how many notes did you write ? 


L. Six. 
G. F. R. Then, how many spaces are there? 
LL, Six. 


G.F. R. Number them, beginning with the lowest. Touch each | 
with the pencil as you go up. 

L. First, second, third, Sarthe: fifth, sixth. 

G. F. R. Tell me again which is the first space of this staff? | 
(She points to the lowest.) What should you think of calling this | 
the first space? (I point to the second.) 

L. I should think it wouldn't be right; do folks call it so? 

G. F.R. Yes, I'm sorry to say, they do. Your father has called | 
it so all his life, and your —-—— and | have called it so a good deal | 
longer than he has, and, although we know it isn't the straight-for- | 
ward, simple way, we don't know whether we shall ever get out of | 
our old habits. 

N.R. But I think we can get along very well saying ‘“‘ space below 
first, second, third, fourth, and space above.” 

L. But papa, the space below is the first space, isn’t it? (Here 
my near relative was seized with a fit of trembling, and looked 
appealingly at his wife and then at me.) 

N. R. Is it permitted to allow the witness to ask the prisoner 
questions ? 

L. Papa, you know that is the first space just as well as I do, and 
why don't you call it so? 

N.R. If I am to be brow-beaten and abused in this way, I shall 
ask for a change of venue. 

G. F. R. Let's leave him to his own reflections, Louise, and go on | 
with our investigation. What is the name of the highest place of | 
this staff on which we can write notes ? 

L, The sixth space. 

G. F. R. Yes, that is the limit of this staff upward. Now, when 
notes go above this limit, as they often do, we have to enlarge the 
staff to accommodate them, but the enlarging is done by short lines, 
because more than five long lines would confuse the eye. Every 
short line brings a short space. (A space is always just as long as 
the line that makes it.) These are called added lines and spaces, 
Here is a staff with two short or added lines and their two short 
spaces : 








Touch your pencil to the first short or added line. Now to the 
space it brings. Now to the second added line and its space. (She 
does all.) How many added lines are there? 


L. Two. 
G. F. R. How many added spaces are there ? 
L. Two. 


G. F.R. Touch again the first space that is added. (She points 
to the first short space.) What should you think of calling that the 
second? She looks at me incredulously and says: ‘“‘ Why, it isn't; 
there's the second up there.’ (Pointing to the space above the 
second added line.) 

G. F.R. Yes, I think as you do, but musical people call that first 
short space, “the second added space above,” or “ the second space 
above,’ which means the same thing. . 

L. Why do they call it so when it isn't so? 

G. F.R. O, they consider the sixth space the first space above. 

L. But that’s a long space, and isn't added. That is there before 
you begin to add. 

G. F. R. Yes; I've made that remark a thousand times at least, 
and yet your father—(here I am interrupted by my near relative, 
who inquires in a plaintive voice if he can be let out on bail). 

L. Now, papa, you've got to cali that right. You know that the 
first short space is the first, and not the second. 


G. F.R. The whole thing ¢ strange when you come.to think of 
it. Why, people might just as well name the five long lines “ line 
below,”’ “ first line,”’ ‘‘ second line,”’ “ third line,’ and “ line above,” 
as to name the long spaces as they do. The truth is, that the terms 
“above "’ and “ below” should not be applied to the long, perma- 
nent degrees at all. How simple and straightforward it would be to 
name the long, permanent degrees as they are: lines first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth; spaces first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth ; 
then the short, occasional degrees would naturally be named as they 
occur, and not falsely, as the spaces now are. To old hands it would 
be a trouble to change, but to a child no other way would seem 
right, as you see. 
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|somewhat dangerous; but despite a tendency to long, 


The essential 
reported. 
make a dull subject more readable. 


facts of this interview took place exactly as 
I have added and embellished a little in non-essentials to 
G. F. R 
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MUSIC TN LONDON. 





FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. 





LonDoN, December 3, 1887 


LARGE number of concerts have been given in London 
during the past month, almost every department of the art, 
save the operatic, having been represented. 


B 


Seven performances of the ‘“‘(Edipus Tyrannus” of Sophocles 
were given at Cambridge last month. The performance was in 
most respects a remarkably fine one. For ensemd/e it was probably 
as near perfection as was in any way possible in a tiny provincial 
theatre, the stage of which is so small that the actor's heads nearly 
touch the proscenium. Rehearsals had been very numerous, every- 
body knew his work, and every super, and even every member of 
the chorus, acted independently. It was a notable fact, too, that 
some of the representatives of the smaller parts were apparently 
better Greek scholars than the principal actors, the herdsman of 
Thebes and the Choragus especially speaking their Greek lines as 
though they were Attic born. The idea to give the only female part 


‘* CEDIPUS TYRANNUS.” 


|} in the tragedy, that of locasta, to a man--thus following the custom 


in Sophocles’s time, when no female appeared on the stage—was 
masculine 
strides and exaggerated gesture, Mr. Platts, of Trinity, acted this 
difficult character magnificently. A space, far too small, was railed 
off in front of the footlights for the perambulations of the chorus, in 
the old Greek style, and the costumes were made under the super 
intendence of an archeological committee, from sketches taken 
from ancient friezes and other sources. 


POPULAR CONCERTS 


At the Popular Concert on the 12th ult., Miss Janotha played 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral’’ Sonata and Mendelssohn's “ Spinnlied.”’ 
On the 14th Mozart was represented by his Duet Sonata in G, 
written as a sort of pious forgery for Michael Haydn, who had been 
commanded by the Prince Archbishop of Salzburg to compose some 
duets for pianoforte and viola for his grace’s own use, and was too 
ill to do the work. Mozart wrote them, and they were sent under 
Michael Haydn's name to the castle, where they were graciously 
accepted, although if it had been known that Mozart had written 
them they would assuredly have been returned with insult. Of such 
is fame and the judgment of aristocratic di/etfanti. The work was 
played by Madame Neruda and Mr. Straus. The Haydn contribu 
tion was the Pianoforte Trio in C, played by Miss Janotha, Madame 
Neruda, and Mr. Piatti. Beethoven's E flat Quartet (the ‘‘ Harfen 
Quartet "’) opened the program. Miss Janotha played a Barcarolle 
and Berceuse of Chopin. On the igth Mr. Halle played Beet 
hoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight” sonata, and with Madame Neruda, the beau 
tiful Duet Sonata, Op. 100, written by Brahms in the autumn of 
1886, and already several times heard in London last summer. On 
the 21st the program included Brahms’s Sextet, led by Madame 
Neruda; Schubert's Pianoforte Trio in B flat, played by Miss 
Janotha, Madame Neruda, and Mr. Piatti; and Beethoven's D 
minor Sonata, Op. 31, played by Miss Janotha 

On the 26th Rubinstein's early Sonata in G, Op. 39 (the pianist 
composer has now long passed his Op. 100), was given for the first 
time at these concerts by Miss Janotha and .Mr. Piatti. It is a some 
what labored composition, of which the scherzo and the final 
appeared to be the most appreciated movements. Chopin's Polon 
aise in F sharp minor and Berceuse were played by Miss Janotha, 
and the slow movement from Viotti's Violoncello Concerto by 
Madame Neruda. On the 28th ult. a somewhat quiet scheme 
included some harpsichord pieces by Scarlatti, played by Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann; Grieg’s early Sonata in F, op. 8, by Miss 
Zimmermann and Madame Neruda ; and Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte 
Trio in C minor, and this afternoon Miss Janotha played the Sonata 
‘“‘Appassionata.”’ 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On the 12th ult. the program was devoted to Berlioz, and it 
included the ‘“‘ Episode in the Life of an Artist’’ and its pendant 


















“ Lelio.” 
solos for Herr Franz Neruda, which might just as well have been 
omitted, the whole of the program was by Schubert. It comprised 
the Symphony in C, a small selection from the “ Rosamunde” 
music, some songs~including ‘*The: Young Nun,” of which a truly 
beautiful performance was vouchsafed by Mrs. Henschel as vocal- 
ist and her husband as accompanist—and a hitherto unheard Over- 


turein E minor. The overture is dated February, 1819, the month 
in which he also wrote *‘ The Wanderer"’ and ‘‘ Das Madchen "’; 
but it shows the composer still under the Mozartian influence, and, 
save as to his favorite dialogues between the wood-wind, it is hardly 
Schubert at all, and certainly not the master at his best. The over- 
ture has only recently been published in the complete edition of 
Schubert's works. 

On the 26th there were two novelties. The Concerto for Strings 
in B flat, the seventh of Handel's “ grand concertos,”’ is in the same 
style as its better-known companions, save that its #ma/e is a Handel- 
ian ‘“‘hornpipe.”” The second novelty, Rubinstein's orchestral fan- 
tasia ‘‘ Eroica "’ will doubtless be better appreciated when the story 
depicted in the music is available, Program music, without the 
plot, may be a capital exercise for the imagination, but otherwise it 
is rather dull work. Rubinstein’s fantasia contains an opening 
movement, a dance, a hymn of praise, and a march (funeral or 
otherwise), and out of such materials people can construct their own 
story if they please. The program likewise included Schumann's 
concerto, which proved a great deal too much for Madame de Pach- 
mann, 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


The official announcement issued by the Birmingham Festival 
Committee does not include all the novelties. Besides Dr. Hubert 
Parry's oratorio “Judith and Holofernes,"’ and Dr, Westminster 
Bridge's ‘‘ The Loves of Choereas and Callirhoe,”’ there will also be 
a new orchestral work by Grieg, and a new choral work by Mr, 
Goring Thomas. The other big works are Dvorak’s “ Stabat 
Mater,’ Sullivan's ‘‘Golden Legend,”’ and Berlioz's ‘“‘ Requiem.” 
Richter will conduct, and the festival will be held during the last 
days of August. Dr. Parry's oratorio “ Judith and Holofernes,” 
will last only an hour and a half, and Dr. Westminster Bridge's 
‘“‘Callirhoe,”’ which is almost finished, and is, indeed, partly in the 
printer's hands, will be of similar length. Mr. Goring Thomas's 
chorus will be a work of only about twenty minutes. 


OPERA PROSPECT, 


The prospect of three Italian operas in London next year can 
hardly yet be foretold. Mr;Carl Rosa, it is believed, will not have 
a London season at all; Mr. Lago will, in all probability, have 
another season at Covent Garden (nothing is yet signed), with a 
guarantee from wealthy opera lovers; Mr. Augustus Harris (whether 
at Drury Lane or Covent Garden) will, with another guarantee from 
other wealthy opera lovers, have a second Italian season ; and Mr. 
Mapleson at Her Majesty's wil! have a third season, 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Mr. Cowen's oratorio ‘ Ruth,’’ produced at the last Worcester 
Festival, and then fully described, was produced at Novello's Con- 
certs on the Ist inst., for the first time in London. 

Little Hofmann gave his farewell recital at St. James's Hall on the 
i4th ult., and on the 17th he sailed for America. After he returns 
he will give a fresh series of recitals in London and the provinces 
next October. 

he first Ballad Concert program included a good many old and 
popular songs, and two new ones, ‘‘ The Quaker,’ sung by its 
composer, Mr. Maybrick, and Dr. Mackenzie's “An Ould Irish 
Wheel,” for Mr. Santley. The Ballad Concerts have now a glee 
choir of their own, under the direction of Mr. Josiah Booth. 

On the 24 ult. ‘Israel in Egypt’’ was performed, under Mr. 
Barnby, at the Albert Hall, with Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Patey, and Mr. Lloyd as chief artists. ‘The Lord is a man of war’ 
was, as usual at this hall, sung by the male choristers, and, as usual, 
it was encored. The question of this act of violence to the com- 
poser's Wishes has already been threshed out, and there is no need 
to say any more about it. The plague choruses once more went 
admirably, the “ Hailstones "’ being encored. 

At an extra concert given by the Royal College students in mem- 
ory of Sir George Macfarren were performed Macfarren’s String 
Quartet in G, written in 1878, and the earlier and superior Piano- 
forte Quintet in G minor, written more than forty years ago. At the 
end of the program, in somewhat cruel contrast, was Beethoven's 
String Quartet in F minor, op. 95. 


, ; 
On the tgth, except as to a few unimportant violoncello 
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THE JEWESS. 


Me®TROPOLITAN OPERA House, Dec. 17, 1887. 


O the regular Opera-goer a matinee performance is often a 
little dull at the outset. The double line of white-robed 
elegance, if not beauty, which encircles the interior is re- 
placed by sombre shades, depressing by comparison. Perhaps the 
singers are so affected, for surely no one through the first act can 
suspect what a wonderful artist Lehmann is, or, perhaps, her 
royal singing in ‘‘ Siegfried "’ only fifteen hours before has suggested 
caution, Few rime donne will perform at such brief intervals. 
It appears to be an unwritten law that a day of rest shall follow 
a night of lyric exertion, Similarly, no throat-physician have | 
visited who would treat the throat oftener than every other day. 
Alvary's tones plainly show the terrible strain of yesterday eve- 
ning. I am told that his actual singing in “Siegfried’’ occupies fully 
an hour and a half. This popular tenor’s voice is always detected 
at once by the peculiar change of quality on the vowels / (ee) 
and « (oo) from which all resonance has been extracted. Pos- 
sibly he is following Delle Sedie’s advice to move the tongue for- 
ward and spread the lips for these vowels. This is one of the 
few faults to which the old Italian masters objected in their written 
words, ‘‘ Those who open the mouth too little,” writes Mancini, 
‘‘and, by a heaping up of errors advance the tongue toward the 
lips, by this monstrous position produce three serious defects." 

The real cause of the bad quality is a curious one. The muscles 
which extend from the tongue to the throat incline backward as 
well as downward; therefore, would they pull even more directly 
forward, were the tongue advanced, and draw the larynx, or Adam's 
apple, forward enough to loosen its contact with the spine just 
behind. Yet this contact is the principal if not the sole source 
of the resonance, or ring of the voice, as distinguished from its 
volume. This can often be proved by an amateur by pushing 
the lowest felt part of the Adam's apple backward during a pro- 
longed tone. 

The trivial character of the music which fills the long intervals 
between the few really beautiful bits of melody is painfully felt. 
If a theme is repeated it has little new beauty, but serves more 
as a stepping-stone to the next landing. When Wagner transplants 
his motive he makes it blossom with a new beauty and novel 
fragrance. 

Fischer, as the Cardinal, sings with his usual breadth and dignity, 
though a trifle hoarse. Why is it that the critics invariably praise 
him, though he has no piano-effects and comparatively little va- 
riety? Probably because his tone is so noble and full of character 
and his style more legato and sustained than that of the other 
male singers. 

Niemann's voice, comparatively unsupported by the instruments, 
sounds a little forced and strained upon the same notes which 
rang out so finely in “ Tristan and Isolde." Just now he is singing 
a single note in falsetto. The role plainly demands a lyric tenor. 
The lack of volume in the accompaniment, though it leaves 
the voices more prominent, surely detracts from the intensity of 
the whole effect, either as a matter of taste or of Wagnerian 
education. 

More and more fully am I convinced that Wagner recognized 
the true relation between voice and orchestra, for he rarely buries 
the voices, as Halevy is doing, beneath an overpowering weight 
of brass, nor as Beethoven does in “Fidelio,’’ where the trombone, 
playing the same melody, wholly obliterates the singers. The é- 
strumental effect of the voice, as the leading part of the instru- 
mental whole, is nearly always brought out by Wagner. It is 
really impossible to hear the words enough to understand full 
sentences. Apropos, a littke German at my side turns to me his 
Hebraic countenance, and with his garlic and tobacco laden breath 
wafts the inquiry: —‘‘ What language are they singing in?" 
“ Why, German." “I can not understand them,” he says. “Can 
you?" Yet the artists all enunciate with remarkable distinctness. 

In the second act Lehmann is singing wonderfully. She and 
Fischer are, indeed, the only models of artistic Daivery. The 
others have patent faults of style. Neimann's abrupt ending of his 
phrases, Alvary’s discrepant vowels and s/wmping portamento, 
Robinson's strong wvédra/e, are serious blemishes. Lehmann is al- 
most flawless. The frequent comment of the 7imes’ critic upon 
her use of the upward fortamentio in taking high notes is quite 
uncalled for. It is, in truth, a beautiful and artistic effect, employed 
with consummate skill to impart pathos to the climacteric note. 
When a bolder emotion is to be represented her highest tones 
alight squarely on the pitch, and most charming they are. As 
actress and singer combined it is doubtful whether her equal can 
be found the world over. 
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Home," “ Fair, Fair, With Golden 


In the trio which closes the second act Niemann again reveals|‘‘ Mary Blane,” “Old Cabin 
Who has forgotten “ Daisy Dean,"’ with 


that the part is too high for him by entirely omitting, as he did} Hair," and “ Daisy Dean.”’ 
also it the first performance, the highest notes of the final up-| its wistful chorus: 

ward run, but Lehmann's peculiarly ringing tones hide the de- | ‘* None knew thee but to love thee, 
ficiency. Never was there chosen a more miserable, woeful theme Thou dear one of my heart, 

as the subject of this opera. It begins by nearly hero and heroine, | Thy memory is ever fresh and green ; 
it continues by threats of drowning if they will not renounce their The wild flowers may wither 
Jewish faith, by intruding upon their ritualistic ceremonies, by in- And fond hearts may be broken, 
veliag the heroine with an already married noble, and concludes | Still I love thee, my darling Daisy Dean,” 
by plunging them both in a cauldron of boiling oil, and sending | 

the faithless prince into exile; while, at the last moment, the | 
Cardinal suffers spiritual anguish by learning from the desperate 
Eleazar that it is his own long-lost déugbter who was just perished 


before his eyes. Joun Howard, | al new wg: Pht patting tp ee Thev 
24 Ww. 23 St., New York City. | ta ent, and have been accorded unstintec praise by the critics. hey 


}are the ‘ Conquered Banner,” and ‘‘All Quiet Along the Potomac 
age | To-night,” the first-named by Father Ryan and the last by Lama: 


A beautiful song, truly pathetic, obtained great popularity in both 
North and South during the war. This was Florence Percy's “‘ Rock 
Me to Sleep, Mother.” 

The South produced two war songs that evince genuine poetic 





OLD-TIME SONGS. 


THE MELODIES THAT THRILLED THE HEARTS OF THE LOVERS OF 
MUSIC THIRTY YEARS AGO—" MY CHARMING 
NELLY GRAY," AND OTHERS. 


boys of to-day recall? How many of the old melodies that 

thrilled them in the days of their hot youth have found an 
abiding place in their memory? The evolution of the popular song 
presents a striking illustration of the survival of the unfittest. 

The great sentimental success of the ante-war period was un- 
doubtedly “‘ Ben Bolt.’" The untimely death of something loveable 
and beautiful was the usual theme of the sentimental song of that 
poe though it varied occasionally in order to picture the heart- 

avoc caused by the separation of slave-lovers. “Ben Bolt" was a 
splendid illustration of the prevailing theme. It was hummed, 
whistled, sung and played on musical instruments for more than a 
decade. It was immensely popular with the young ladies, many of 
whom are now grandmothers. ‘ Sweet Alice '' was shrined in every 
sentimental female's heart, and the question of the day was : 


co many of the popular songs of a years ago can the old 


Don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, 
Sweet Alice, with hair so brown ? 

She wept with delight when you gave her a smile 
And trembled with fear at your frown. 


Sharing ‘‘ Ben Bolt's "’ popularity during the same period were two 
songs widely sung by Dan Emmett, Dan Bryant, and other minstrels. 
These were “ Nellie Gray,” and “ O, Susannah !"’ both depicting the 
sufferings of slave-lovers. ‘‘ Nellie Gray ‘' swept the country like a 
cyclone. 

My charming Nellie Gray, 
They have taken you away, 
And I'll never see my darling any more 


was heard on every side and voiced by. every tongue. 

“QO, dear Susannah !"’ was built more in the comic way, and the 
request, ‘‘ Don't you cry for me,” was based on the consoling fact 
that “ I'm going to Alabama with the banjo on my knee.” 

The imistic strain in which the fate of a certain “old nigger,” 
po ularly known as ‘‘ Uncle Ned," was bemoaned, was well known 

ore “ Nellie Gray" or “Susannah” appeared. Dan Emmett's 
“ Dixie,"’ and Foster's ‘‘Suwanee River,” have proven the most 
prominent of the ante-war melodies. A sentimental ballad called 
** Lorena" was a great favorite in the 60's, and for thirty years pre- 
vious the appearance and philosophy of ‘‘ Old Rosin the Bow " was 
known to every one. 

A state of warfare has always proved conducive to song. The 
flourishing condition of minstrelsy in ages past was due largely to the 
warlike and adventurous spirit of the times. During the Civil War 
both sides were prolific in song-making. The South made the first 

at hit with Randall's “ Maryland, My Maryland.” “ The Bonnie 
lue Flag "’ was the Southern national air, and was to the boys in gray 
what “ Yankee Doodle"’ was to the boys in blue. The Southern 
women ardently took it up, and through every city rang the chorus: 


** Hurrah! Hurrah! for Southern rights of war, 
Hurrah! for the Bonnie Blue Flag that bears the single star.” 


Of the sentimental songs of the war period the most popular were 
“ Fairy Bell,” “Annie of the Dell,” “ Just Before the Battle, Mother,” 
“Toll the Bell for Lovely Nell,” and ‘‘ When this Cruel War is 
Over.”” In the North, “ Wait for the Wagon," and “ Tramp, Tramp, 
Ei 4 the Boys Are Marching,” had a great success during the same 
period, and the others that ran riot through camp and fireside were 


Fountaine. One of the most pathetic poems that appeared during 
the war was ‘“‘ Somebody's Darling.”’ 

The circus clown was the great promulgator of popular music 
during and just after the war. He was then in the full blaze of his 
glory. Since then the blaze has degenerated to a spark, and that is 
threatening to go out. But twenty years ago he was the biggest 
attraction in the ring, and his song sold like shares in a wild-cat 
mining scheme. 

The war songs were succeeded by what might be termed the 
Billyemersonian epoch. These were the days when the ‘ Big Sun 
flower "’ and “ Love Among the Roses’ were epidemic rhe agile 
Billy was the pioneer of the genteel song-and-dance business, and 
when he sang 


** I feel just as happy as a big sun flower 
That nods and bends in the breezes, 
And my heart is as light as the wind that blows 


The leaves from off the trees-es,”’ 


he was pronounced unapproachable. Of the same date is that ridic 
ulous composition, ‘Capt. Jinks of the Horse Marines.” W. H 
Lingard brought it over from London, and first sang it in his light 
ning changes. Lingard has never been surpassed in his act of 
lightning changes, and while he maintained intimate relations with 


“Capt. Jenks" he prospered, When he attempted something 
higher he got into trouble. ‘ Pat Malloy,” “The Charming Young 
Man on the Flying Trapeze,’ ‘‘The Dark Girl Dressed in Blue,”’ 


“The Fellow that Looks Like Me,’ “In the Bowery,’ and “ The 
Yellow Girl that Winked at Me,”’ were widely sung at the time. 
The invasion of Lydia Thompson and her British blondes in 1868 
was followed by a deluge of English music-hall songs. About this 
time the topical song began to appear, Tony Pastor and his imitators 
preferring that sort of composition. In the early ‘7os the big suc 
cesses were “ Little Fraud,” “I Feel So Awful Jolly When the Band 
Begins to Play,‘’ ‘‘Champagne Charlie,” ‘‘ The Mulligan Guards,”’ 
“ The Cottage by the Sea,’’ “‘ Killarney,’ ‘‘ Good-By, Charlie,” ‘‘ Ten 
Thousand Miles Away,” and “ Jennie; the Pride of Kildare.”’ Then 
came: “ My Gai," “Strolling on the Sands,” ‘‘ There's a Letter in 
the Candle,”’ and since then the quantity has increased and the 
quality decreased in the same ratio.— Chicago Herald 


" . i 


PICTURESQUE Music.—‘ So-called picturesque music has always 
been credited with an intention to rival the brush; it has been 
supposed that it aspired to paint the aspects of forests, mountains, 
or the meanderings of a brook through a meadow—this was the 
supposition of a gratuitous absurdity. It is very evident that 
things entirely objective are out of the province of music, and that 
the merest tyro in the art of painting could, with one touch of his 
brush, better depict a landscape than the most consummate musi 
cian, with all the resources of the most magnificent orchestra at 
his command. But these very objects, in their effect upon a soul 
of a certain calibre—these subjective objects, if 1 may thus express 
myself, transformed into reverie, meditation, ecstacy,—do they not 
possess a singular affinity with music? And does not music, in 
its turn, know how to reproduce them in its own mysterious 
language? Must we conclude that because the rigorous have taxed 
the introduction of the quail and the cuckoo in the Pastoral Sym- 
phony as puerile, Beethoven was therefore in error, in endeavoring 
to place the picture before the soul of a smiling landscape, a happy 
country, a bucolic festival, suddenly interrupted by an un 
expected storm? Does not Berlioz, in his ‘Harold Symphony,” 
vividly bring before us mountainous scenes, and the religious effect 
of bells gradually dying away among tortuous paths? Can any 
one pretend that, to render poetic music a vehicle for the expres- 
sion of human passions—rage, love, despair—it is indispensably 
necessary to seek the aid of some stupid refrain of a romance, 





or an explanatory libretto?" 
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THE MusIcAL Visitor zs published on the 
first of every month. 

The subscripiion price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance. 

BGS" Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
ts mot renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are infcrmed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 

A UNIQUE thing in calendars is that just 
issued by The John Church Co., and of which 
It is heartily 
It will 


be of great value to music students and all 


we give a description elsewhere, 
commended by all who have seen it. 


others interested in musical subjects. 


THE VisITOR has received a new and gener- 
ous supply of beautiful choir pieces from vari- 
ous writers, prominent among whom we may 
may mention Dr, Geo, F. Root, W. P. Danks, 
W. F. Sudds, Paolo Campiglio, etc., etc. We 
are sure that the choir music of the current 
year will be more valuable than ever. Our 
friends should send in their subscriptions 
early to insure obtaining the complete volume, 
as we cannot always supply back numbers. 


THE Xmas music of the December Visitor 
was largely used throughout the country this 
year. Quite a number of our city choirs used 
it exclusively, and the demand for it was so 
great that the edition was early exhausted. 
Many who expected to use it were unable to 
procure copies. The editor of the VisiTor, 
who has for the past year been assisting one of 
our chorus choirs, was one of the unfortunates 
who got left, He will make sure of his cupies 
at an earlier period next time, and doubtless 
many others have made up their minds to do 


the same. 


To THE large number of inquiries concern- 
ing the Organ Voluntaries which have been 
appearing in the Visrror, we will say, that to 
meet an expressed wish to have them in book 
form, we have compiled them for that purpose, 
and having added twenty-five or thirty choice 
pieces which have not yet appeared elsewhere, 
we will issue them at an early date this month, 
The many good words we have received con- 
cerning them, from time to time, lead us to 
hope that the collection will be interesting 
and helpful to both professionals and amateurs, 
The music is alike suitable for pipe or reed 
organ, and is eminently adapted for use in the 
church and home. 





Our good friend, the poet and author, Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth, of the Youth's Compan- 
ton, did us the honor of becoming our guest 
for a short time on his return to the East from 


a visit to Southern California. His enthusi- 
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astic description of the latter country is only | 


excelled by what he tells of his orange groves 


in the sunny South. When Mr, Butterworth 


dies (far away be the day), he will not, like | 


other Americans, go to Paris, but will, if he 
has any choice in the matter, go to Florida by 
the shortest route. 


IN criticising a public performance of a 
vocalist, it is hardly fair to dwell upon the 


tones of the singer’s voice, her methods and | 


manners, quality of tone, the evenness or 
unevenness of the vocal utterances to the 
exclusion of the peculiarities of the music and 
words of the composition. A tone which we 
would not by itself class as a pure or even 
tone is often necessitated by the arrangement 
of the music or the choice of words. A con- 
scientious singer will not sacrifice sense for the 
sake of a merely pure vocal utterance; but, if 


Transposition in Singing Schools. 
We are asked to give our method of teaching 
the theory of transposition in singing schools, 


The schools meant are not the incorporated 
ones which have regular classes the year 


| round, but the winter classes of the country 


districts, where time is limited, and it is of the 
utmost importance that all instruction be as 
condensed as possible. 

Transposition was the Sele Noir of our 
youth. Wecould sing the scale, or anything 
else almost, if we were given the key note and 
its position on the staff. The practical work 
of reading and singing was not difficult, but 
the theory of transposition laid us out every 


| time. Our first singing master spent twelve 


the words, or the music, or both, require a | 


modified tone, it will be given. Unless this is 
done, the singer might just as well drop the 
words altogether, and sing * la,” 
good solfeggio syllable, and let the ‘sense of 
the song go to the dickens, wherever that is. 
So, when critics speak of irregularities of tone, 
let them investigate and see whether it is the 
fault of the singer or of the song, and if there 


or any other 


be any blame in the matter, put it where it 
justly belongs. 


SoME of our more highly cultured musical 
friends, and the critics generally, imagine that 
they are condemning beyond all hope of resur- 
rection the simple music of the day by sneering- 
ly speaking of its harmony as consisting of 
‘nothing but tunic, dominant and subdominant, 


’ 


chords,” Very well. That is all the harmony 


| and hair was not sacrificed in vain. 


' 


nights out of a series of twenty-four in explain- 
ing the mysteries of the ‘transposition of 
the scale,”’ taking us through all the principal 
keys. When we were through with them and 
him we were more mystified than when we first 
began, and the attempt to sharp F or flat B, to 
make the intervals come right, drove us pre- 
maturely gray. The present scanty supply of 
wool on the top of our head, 
** The place where the wool ought to grow,”’ 
is a result of that long and terrible combat. 
But we conquered, All our wealth of color 
When we 
ventured into the field as a teacher we de- 
termined to save, as far as possible, those who 
came under our instruction from the fate that 


| had overtaken us. We attempted a simplified 
| theory. We invented new illustrations, we 


most of them have; but may we very humbly 


suggest that it will give their high-mightinesses | 


no inconsiderable amount of trouble to find 


anything else than these same despised chords | 


in the songs that have been the most loved 


and sung in past or present times. The best ! 


remembered melodies of Mozart even, have 
but these simple chords. 
‘* Home, Sweet Home” is a classic now, so 
is “ Suwanee River,’’ and ‘Annie Laurie,’ and 
‘* My Lodging is on the Cold Ground,” Tom 
Moore’s perennial song, and there is a host of 
others just as good and just as dear to all 
lovers of the pure and beautiful, and not one 
of them hasa chord that is not either tonic, 
Dear good friends 
and critics give these poor little innocent 
chords a rest. They need it, and you need it 
too, much more than they. Take a rest, then, 


dominant or sub-dominant. 


we beseech you. Wrap the drapery of your 
couches about you and lie down to pleasant 
dreams, etc. 


Detroit Free Press; Getting up with the 
sun is a common practice where there is a 
teething boy baby in the family. 


tried new methods, with but little success. 
The blank and bewildered looks of the victims 
before us made it plain that we were only pre- 
paring the aforesaid victims for a willing exit 
out of this world by making life intolerable to 
them. We could almost see the halo of mar- 
tyrdom encircling their writhing forms, 

At last we found a remedy. After long and 


| arduous study and consultation we adopted a 


plan which has made the work a pleasure and 
a help to all. We struck out for ourselves and 
our pupils, and showers of blessings are still 
falling upon our pate for our successful efforts 
as a liberator in this matter. 

How do we teach the theory of transposi- 
tion? Wedo not mention the subject at all. 
We believe theory has no place in the ordinary 
singing school. It is a useless waste of time to 
attempt it, and is of no practical use or value 
in this kina of work, 

We are not now in active professional life, 
all our time at present being devoted to the 
VisirorR and the interests connected with it; 
but we never had any difficulty in getting 
pupils to sing equally well in all the keys, from 
the beginning of the course of lessons, without 
once mentioning the subject of transposition. 
Bear in mind the fact that it is just as easy for 
one to sing in the key of C sharp, which has 
seven sharps, as in the key of C, which has no 
sharps. All the singer wants or needs to know 
at first is where ‘* Do” is, and be taught the 
sign or signs that indicate the key note. Let 
the first teaching, with practice, be somewhat 
after this fashion: One sharp is the sign of 
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the key of G; G is key note, or do. Two 
sharps, signature of key of D; D is key note, 
etc., etc. No further explanation is needed 
just now. Theory, if. wanted, and reasons for 
the change of keys, may come later, if at all; 
but practical reading and singing can get 
along in the short-term singing school without 
them, 

And this is how we would teach transposi- 
tion. 


Sing Well. 

In discussing the subject of voca! music, 
voice culture, etc., we are apt to confine our 
thoughts to the mechanical and artistic sides 
of the question, as if accuracy in execution and 
artistic development were all there is of it. 
Let us, however, for a moment or so, look at 
the subject from another point of view. 

Why should we strive to be accurate? Why 
should we desire the highest development? Is 
the ability to entertain all there is to come of 
it, and cannot that be obtained on a lower 
plane and without so much expenditure of 
time and money ? 

Well, all true natures are ever striving. One 
who wants to do right, wants to do exactly 
right; one who has longings after other and 
better states than those in which he now is, is 
not content until the highest altitudes are 
attained, or at least attempted. These long- 
ings and desires of all healthy, honest hearts 
are placed within them not only that noble uses 
may be performed ia the world, but that the 
inner life, the real man, may, if it will, fit itself 
It is 





for nobler uses in a nobler life to come. 
this of which we wish to speak just now. 

In a little fairy tale, in one of the late juve- 
nile monthlies, the fairy sends a note to a poor 
child, who has a beautiful voice, in which note 
the fairy provides for the child’s musical edu- 
cation, and saying in substance: ‘*‘ My child, 
thou hast a voice. Some day thou shalt sing 
before the throne of God; therefore, sing 
well,” 

O, man! O, woman! blest with the gift of 
song! To please men with your voice is not 
the highest aim. To move by your sweet 
songs to nobler life is better. To give rest to 
the weary with your music, and to give hope 
to the discouraged, is also well, for it is the 
cup of cold water which you may give to the 
Master. But this is not all. Higher uses still 
will be yours if you make the best use of what 
you have here. Thou hast a voice. Some day 
thou shalt sing before the throne of God. There- 
Sore, sing well! 


City Motes. 


On January 14th will occur the second of 
the Matinee Recitals of Piano and Song by the 
Misses Gaul, Hoeltge, and Hetlich. Those 
who were so fortunate as to be present at the 
first recital will need no other incentive to 
attend the second than this reminder. 





Mr. John Howard, the voice teacher, now 
of New York, has promised us some accounts 
of the opera in that city, and in this Vistror 
will be found a criticism of the recent per- 








formance of **The Jewess.” It is uot only 
interesting, but will be of great use to vocalists 
and musicians in general. 


Miss Grace Mayo, one of our most successful 
piano teachers, has a full class of earnest and 
enterprising pupils. Both teacher and pupils 
are hard at work in carrying out the course of 
study mapped out for the winter course. Of 
late she has been obliged to decline to receive 
pupils, as her time for teaching is all engaged. 


The grand concert in behalf of the ** Leo 
Home,” given by the St. Cecilia Mannerchor 
and the combined German choirs of the city, 
assisted By the Cincinnati Orchestra, was a 
decided success. Both vocal and instrumental 
music was airected by Mr. A. J, Boex, Con- 
ductor of **St. Cecilia.”” Mr. B. has again 
demonstrated his ability as a chorus conductor, 
and we hope to see more of his work in this 
direction, 


On Friday evening, January 6th, Mr. Geo. 
Schneider gives his fourth recital, with the fol- 
lowing program : 

Mozart—Concerto, No. 24, C minor 
Hummel.) a. Allegro. b. Larghetto. c. Allegretto. 
Mendelssohn— Prelude, op. 104, No. 1. Etudes, op. 
104, Nos. 1 and 2. Kust, Wilhelm—Op. 33—" Beet- 
hoven."’ A Tone Poem. a. Andante molto motto. 
b. Allegro mvlto. c. Andante con gravita. Allegro 
ma non troppo. Reinhold, Hugo—Novelletten op. 
23. 1. Vivace con expressione. 4. Mazurek. 5. Con 
moto moderato. 6. Allegro con brio. 8. Vivace. 
Klein, B. O.—Minuetto, Elegia and Gavotte from 
Suite, op. 25. (Dedicated to Geo. Schneider.) 

The Cantata ‘‘ Pillar of Fire, or the Return 
of Israel,’’ by Messrs. Root and Butterworth, 
was sung by the Welsh C. M, Sunday School, 
November 30th, under the leadership of Mr. 
E. Bowen. The school had the assistance of 
genial Jack Evans, and other favorite singers. 
The music was well sung, and showed careful 
training. The author of the libretto, who at 
that time was the guest of the editor of the 
VisITOR, was present, and made remarks at 
the close of the performance which added 
muck to the interest of the occasion. 


Cadenza by 


The meeting of the Polymnian Society of the 
Mt, Auburn Institute, December 16th, was of 
a musical character, including vocal and in- 
strumental music, and essays on Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Schubert. The President, 
Miss Jennie N. Trevor, presided with grace 
and dignity, and the meeting was thoroughly 
enjoyable throughout, demonstrating to all 
that the pupils were receiving a high order of 
musical cuiture. Mr, Geo. Magrath, and 
other’ teachers from the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, favored the audience with a 
supplementary program after the regular ex- 
ercises were concluded. 


Miss Cranch’s Second Song Recital was 
given December 16th, with Mr. Geo. Schnei- 
der’s valuable assistance. We consider these 
recitals of the greatest possible use fo students, 
and were pleased to see such a large attend- 
ance of them. We put the program on record 
for the benefit of teachers and others: 

Handel, 1685-1759—Figlia mia, and Affanni del 

nsier. Giordani, 1755-1794—Caro mio ben. Schu- 
Pert—Three So: of the Harper. Beethoven—Vari- 
ations, op. 35. Wagner—Prayer from Tannhduser. 
©. Loewe—Goldschmidt's Téchterlein. J. N. Fuechs— 
Und die Waldsteize, Alle Sterulein, and Es geht ein 
Wehen. Grieg—Suite (from the time of Holberg), op. 

a. Prelude. b. Sarabande. c. Gavotte. d. Air. 
e. Rigaudon. (L. Holberg, 1654-174, the Moliére of 
the North, is the founder of the modern Danish- 
Norwegian literature.) Geo. J. Bennett—Bonnie wee 
thing, and I love my Jean. Brahms—On the Lake, 
Tears, and Ah, sweet my love. Kjeruif—The Search, 
and Divided Love. 

The Apollos gave their first concert of the 
sixth season December Ist, assisted by Miss 
Blanche Scoville, soprano soloist, and orches- 
tra, The program consisted of: The Water 
Lily, Goetz; “On Mighty Pens’’—**Crea- 
tion,” Haydn; Simon, the Cellarer, Hatton; 
Old German Love Song, Loewenstamm ; For- 
est Harps, Schultze; A Lover’s Complaints, 
Glanville; a. L’April, Coronaro, and b. Tar- 


| price of good chorus work. 








antelle, Bizet; Suomi’s Song, Mair; Salamis, 
Gernsheim. The club is under splendid dis- 
cipline, although we noticed a few irregulari- 
ties consequent upon the admission of new 
voices. Inattention to the conductor’s baton 
will always cause trouble, whether the mem 
bers be new or old. One or two voices per 
sisted in coming in too soon and staying in too 
long, thus making a sort of ragged edge 
what otherwise would have been a fine piece of 
work. This was not the fault of the conductor, 
nor does it indicate lack of instruction; but 
singers should remember that as ‘* eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty,” so it is also the 
**One eye on the 
conductor and one on the book” should be the 
motto of every member of a chorus. In some 
of the numbers the orchestra played an im- 
portant part, of course; but 
preference is to hear this splendid male chorus 
without accompaniment. Miss Scoville is a 
young singer of much promise, but she suf 
fered somewhat by comparison on account of 
her selections. A piece that did not 
Parepa, and others of her ilk, would have 
given ‘more pleasure. The concert 
tended, and much enjoyed, by 
fashionable audience. 


our personal 


recall 


was at- 
a large and 


The Third Symphony Concert took place at 
the Odeon December 23d, with Miss Adele aus 
der Ohe piano soloist. The following program 
was given: 

Suite, D major, . 
1. Overture 2 

4. Bourrée. 
Bac 


Joh. Seb. Bach 
Air Gavott 
5 Gigue 
, born 1685, at Eisenach 
at Leipsic. 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, A major 
Mies Adele aus der Ohe 
(Franz Liszt, born 1511, at Raiding, Hungary 
1886, at Bayreuth 
-“ Leonore”’ (No. 3 


Joh. Seb died 1750 
Liszt. 
died 


Overture Beethoven 


(Ludwig van Beethoven, born 1770, at Bonn; died 
1827. at Vienna 
Piano Solos—a. Andante spianato, Chopin 
b. Polonaise, Chopin 
Miss Adele aus der Ohe 
(Frederic Francois Chopin, born 1809, at Warsaw 


Poland ; died 1849, at Paris 


Symphony No. 3, in E-flat (op. 97), Schumann 


1. Lebhaft 2. Scherzo (Sehr miassig 
3. Nicht schnell i. Feierlich. Lebhaft 
(Robert Schumann, born 1810, at Zwickau ; died 185 
near Bonn. 
Herr Schradieck conducted in his usual 
masterly manner. The improvement of the 


orchestra under his drilling is very marked 
The talented pianist created the same furore 
that characterized her first appearance here 
some time ago. Of these concerts we heartily 
endorse what is said by the Commercial Gazette, 
of this city, and which we herewith quote: 
‘*The symphony concerts are developing in 
fact an educational power in this city which is 
far-reaching in its influence for good. It is 
not only an outgrowth of the natural and 
developed resources of the College of Music, it 
is a factor for the high art education of this 
musical community which can hardly be over- 
estimated, It ought to be a matter of 
pride to make this influence a 
financial success.” 


local 
permanent 





Musica] Notes. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Mutual 
Musical Alliance was held at Wyalusing, Pa., 
December 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th. Direc- 
tor, Dr, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago. We expect 
a full report of this convention for our next 
issue. 


The Church Choral Union of Allegheny 
County, Pa., gave the closing concert of its 
fourth season December 13th, under the direc- 
tion of W. A. Lafferty. The principal feature 
of the occasion was the performance of Schu- 
bert’s ‘*Song of Miriam.”’ Select choruses of 
a high order were also sung by the various 
divisions and grades of the Union. Mr. A. R, 
Morton assists Mr. Lafferty in the work of 
the Union. There are about two thousand 
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pupils in all, and the work accomplished by 
these enthusiastic and efficient instructors can 
not fail to have a great influence for good upon 
the church music of the state. 


The Washington (D, C.) Conservatory of 
Music, O. B. Bullard, director, gave its one 
hundred and eighty-first recital November 
21st, with a program of choice vocal and in- 
strumental music, The Conservatory is now 
in its nineteenth year, and has a fine corps of 
instructors in all its departments. 


We have again to complain of the omission 
of the name of town, state, etc., from programs 
sent us for notice. We have at hand the pro- 
grams of two very fine concerts, judging from 
the selections; but the name of the state is omit- 
ted from one of them, and the other gives 
neither town nor state, theretore we can take 
no further notice of them. 


From the South we have reports of two con- 
certs, one at Salisbury, N. C., and one at 
Statesville, N. C., both conducted by W. H. 
Neave, of the Neave Music School. Mr. 
Neave is doing an important work in the 
South, and he should have the hearty support 
of all who are interested in the musical welfare 
of that part of our country, 


The pupils of W. H. Pontius, Mansfield, O., 
gave a song recital on the evening of Decem- 
ber oth, of which the local papers speak very 
enthusiastically. The selections were from 
such writers as Lassen, Jensen, Handel, Liszt, 
Schumann, Grieg, Moszcowski, and others of 
equally high rank. We are pleased to note the 
efforts of Mr. Pontius to elevate the standard 
of music in his locality. We congratulate him 
on his evident success. 


The Philharmonic Society, of Dayton, O., 
gave its forty-seventh concert December 20th, 
with the following program. W. L, Blumen- 
schein, Director: 

‘Christmas Eve,’’ Cantata—Gade. Miss Vose and 
Philharmonic Society. Quartette, D minor—Mozart. 
a. Allegro Moderato, b. Andante, c. Menuetto. 
Marsteller Quartet. a. ‘‘ May Song,”’ b. ‘Spring's 
Delights,’’ Ad. M. Foerster, Pittsburgh, Pa. ies’ 
Chorus (unaccompanied). Fantasie, ‘‘ Faust ’—Sar- 
asate. Prof. Marsteller. ‘‘The Viking '’—Campion. 
Miss Vose. a. ** Addio Napoli’’—Wenzel, b. “ Love 
Song ''—Teubert. Marsteller Quintet. Hallelujah 
Chorus—Handel. Philharmonic Society. 

Mr, C. C, Case began a large convention at 
Indianapolis, Ind,, November 28th, which was 
very successful. We are indebted to him for 
the following notice of the death of Prof, Geo. 
B. Loomis, one of the old North Reading Nor- 
mals. We had the pleasure of meeting Mr, 
Loomis at the late National Convention, when 
we renewed an acquaintance formed many 
years ago. Mr. Loomis’ death was unexpect- 
ed. Although he had been sick for several 
days, his condition was not considered serious 
until yesterday. He was about fifty years of 
age, and for many years taught music in the 
public schools. At the time of his Ceath he 
had charge of this branch of instruction in the 
high school. No other one man, perhaps, 
ever did so much to advance the musical cul- 
ture of the city as he. He leaves a wife and 
two adult children, a son and a daughter. 





Mrs. Oorinne Moore-Lawson. 


WHAT THE NEW YORK CRITICS SAY OF ONE OF 
OUR SONG BIRDS. 


We have a justifiable pride in anything or 
any person that reflects credit upon our city, 
New Yorkers, as a rule, are inclined to regard 
with jealousy and prejudice anything emanat- 
ing from the West, and especially from Cincin- 
nati. In view of these facts, the following 
notices of Mrs, Lawson’s recent appearance in 
New York City are doubly valuable. We 
could add to them most enthusiastic commen- 





dations from such musicians as Theodore 
Thomas, Van der Stucken, and others, were it 
at all necessary : 

An arioso from F. Grant Gleason's Opera ‘‘ Monte- 
zuma,"’ proved to be. interesting, both melodically 
und harmonically. it was sung by Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson, a young lady of such rare beauty, of 
the Southern t re, that the andience was in danger 
of listening with the eyes instead of the ears. Her 
singings however, evoked more enthusiasm than 
anything else on the program, and after being 
warmly recalled several times, she was compelled to 
repeat her number. She has a pure voice, of excel- 
lent quality, clear and sympathetic, and of faultiess 
intonation, and she sings with taste and expression. 
—New York Evening Post, November 18, 1887. 

The arioso was charmingly sung by that beautiful 
young Cincinnati soprano, Mrs. Corinne Moore- 
Lawson, who is gifted with as sympathetic a vocal 
organ as her delivery is pure and unaffected. The 
audience were so charmed with both the composi- 
tion and its interpretation (possibly with the me 
singer also) that they insisted on a repetition, which 
was graciously Pa Musical Courier, New 
York, November 23, 1887. 


The pleasantest feature of the evening was the first 
appearance in this = of Mrs. Moore- Lawson, who 
is not only an exceedingly good looking, graceful 
woman, but ses also a very beautiful, rich 
soprano voice, of which she knows how to make 
excellent use.—New York Commercial Advertiser, No 
vember 18, 1887. 


New York City. 


rhe Oratorio Society on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, at the Metropolitan Opera House, opened 
its season with Mozart’s “Requiem,” and the 
third act of Schumann’s *‘ Faust.’”” The solo- 
ists were Miss Ella Earle, Miss Marie Groebl, 
Mr. Chas. Kaiser and Herr von Milde. The 
Society did excellently well with extremely 
difficult music, (notably the double -chorus 
in the ‘*Faust,”) and the clear and round 
tone of the sopranos in the high notes was 
a compliment to the material of which the 
Society is composed. Rehearsals are begun 
on the ‘‘ Messiah,” and the usual performance 
is expected Christmas week. 

Josef Hofmann, the musical prodigy, has 
made a profound sensation in this city. His 
concerts at our largest auditorium have been 
crowded with eager listeners, Mr. Nuendorff 
conducted the orchestra and provided other 
soloists, but the center of interest was the 
boy of ten years who sat at the piano with the 
ease of a person thrice his age. He plays 
concertos and difficult music with skill, and 
improvises on a theme given him by some 
musician in the audience, It is this last effort 
that occasions the most delight, for the little 
fellow has a wonderful gift in this way. He 
has been heard here five times. 

At the third of Mr. Thomas’ symphony 
concerts at Steinway Hall an orchestral tran- 
scription of the funeral march from Chopin’s 
B minor sonata was given. Herr Emil 
Fischer, from the German Opera Company, 
sang the ‘‘ Wanderer”’ by Schubert. 

Mr, Walter Damrosch has begun a series of 
symphony concerts in Brooklyn, and the pro- 
gram of the first held the following num- 
bers: Overture, ‘*‘ Der Freischutz,’’ Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished Symphony,” ‘* Love Song” and 
“*Prize Songs” by Wagner, Overture ‘ Fin- 
gal’s Cave,” “Lenore March,” elegy and 
valse movement from serenade by Tschai- 
kowsky. 

At the German Opera ‘‘The Jewess,” by 
Halevy, has been added this year. It has not 
been heard here since 1884, and its revival is 
looked forward to with curiosity. Fraulein 
Lehmann and Herr Niemann have the princi- 
pal parts. ‘‘ Faust” is announced for next 
week. 

The New York Banks’ Glee Club gave a 
concert at Steinway Hall, Dec. 7th. About 
sixty gentlemen from the banks in this city 
represent this society, and give every year 
a series of concerts, assisted by soloists. ‘'The 
Farewell of Hiawatha” by Arthur Foote, was 
sung, and several short choruses. 

A. M, KELLoGs, 

















Music in Boston. 
Boston, Dec. 19, 1887. 


Our Orchestra has gone on a Southern tour, 
and, for once, a Saturday night in mid-season 
has passed without a concert—the first time in 
many years. For all this, we have not suf- 
fered from lack of music, since all the music 
clubs have begun their season, and the cham- 
ber concerts are always with us. Of the 
latter, the concerts by Professor Kar! Klind- 
worth attracted much attention. I cannot say 
that he is a great pianist, however. His exe- 
cution is faulty and spasmodic, and he often 
blurs. Yet his great works as a musician and 
editor entitle his readings to some respect, 
and, spite of the faults noted, his audiences 
were large. Mr. Carl Faelten brought his 
series of piano recitals to a triumphant con- 
clusion. They were entirely given from mem- 
ory, and, both as musician and pianist, he 
proved himself capable and great by this series. 
His work in the New England Conservatory 
of Music is excellent, and he is bringing forth 
a fine crop of young pianists from among his 
pupils, The Conservatory gave a commend- 
able concert the other night. It gives concerts 
every day, but this one was a celebration of 
Beethoven's birthday, the only one given in 
Boston. It presented the following program : 

Address by Mr. Louis C. Elson. 
SELECTIONS FROM BEETHOVEN'S WORKS. 

Largo, and Rondo, from Piano Sonata, D major, 
Op. 10, No. 3. Mr. A. B. Allison, 

Allegro, from Piano Concerto, C major. Op. 15. 
Miss Eva Alden. The Orchestral Accompani- 
ment played on a Second Piano by Mr. Carl 
Faelten. ; 

Song, “‘ In questa tomba.’” Miss Flora Finlayson. 
(Piano Accompaniment: Signor Augusto Rotoli.) 

Sonata for Piano and Violin, D major, Op. 12, No. 
1. All con brio. Tema con Variazioni. 
Rondo Allegro. Miss Edna Lewis and Mr. W. H. 
Cheesman. (Ensemble Class of Mr. Emil Mahr. 

Allegro con brio, from Piano Concerto, C minor. 
Op. 37. Miss Fannie Payne. (The Orchestral 
Aceompaniment played on a Second Piano by 
Mr. Carl Faelten.) 

Two of the professors at the Conservatory 
(Messrs. Petersilea and Elson) are to give a 
series of educational concerts down town in 
January. The programs are to be interspersed 
with analytical remarks on the works per- 
formed, thus making the scope and purport of 
each clear to every auditor, 

The Kneisel quartette are giving a splendid 
series of chamber concerts. They are beyond 
question the finest string quartette in the 
United States, so far as I have heard the 
chamber music organizations. 

Now, as to the club concerts: the first of 
the season are generally miscellaneous in 
character, the clubs not caring to chance 
ambitious works until all the members are in 
thorough training, but the programs of the 
Apollo and Boylston Clubs were none the less 
enjoyable on that account. The male chorus 
of the Boylston Club is improving apace, and 
will soon be as good as any in the country, 
The Cecilia gave a more important program 
for its first concert, including the third part 
of Schumann’s ‘‘ Faust,” and Mendelssohn’s 
+ ss Night,” both with orchestra. 
The first work, a glorious composition in 
every way, and the one which best voices the 
thought of Goethe, is very difficult, and I was 
not surprised to find a little timidity in the 
work of the chorus during the eight- 
portions, but the ‘‘Walpurgis Night” with all 
its weird and uncanny effects, its piccolo snaps, 
and dissonant clashes, went as if inspired. 

Mr. Louis Maas (who also gave a concert at 
the Conservatory recently) has begun a series 
of concerts—you will notice that we take 
everything in series in Boston—with the 
Kneisel quartet. He played the Schumann 
“Fantasie” in grand style, But I was most 
interested in a Romanza of his own, from a 
new Violin Concerto, which was full of grace, 
beauty, and originality. I think it the best 
thing he has done thus far. As to the Sym- 
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phony Orchestra they have been doing light 
pro rams, with one exception, when they gave 
pohr’s Fourth Symphony (The ‘“ Consecra- 
tion of Tones’’) and Beethoven’s * Eroica.” 
It was an odd contrast. Spohr’s tone picture 
is elegant, ingenious and formal, while Beet- 
hoven’s earnestness wipes it out of existence 
in a half dozen bars. The Funeral Music, for 
example, with Spohr, is weak, puny, and of a 
kid glove type, while Beethoven’s Funeral 
March—need one describe it! Yet Spohr 
affected a contempt for Beethoven. Time has 
settled that account. For al! that, Spohr has 
kept well in the Haydn lines, and worked well 
in the old periwigged school. The complex 
rhythms of the second movement (splendidly 
played by the way) are certainly well put 
together, but pale before the combination 
which Mozart made in the finale of the first 
act of Don Giovanni—a Minuet (}), a Gavotte 
(}), and a Danza Tedesca (§), all going on at 
the same time. What a pity that this part is 
generally *‘ cut’? when the opera is performed, 
and only the minuet retained. Of song reci- 
tals we have also had our quota. 

Mr. Max Heinrich gave three (again a 
series) in which he showed himself an enthu- 
siastic lover of German lieder, and a good 
musician, but rather too guttural and spasmo- 
dic to suit my taste, I did not like his perform- 
ance of the “‘ Erl King,” or the ‘‘Wanderer.” 
They were too distorted, and, as I studied the 
one with August Kreissmann, and have often 
heard Staudig! give the other, I have a reli- 
able standard in the matter. Mr. Wm, J. 
Winch, assisted by Mr. W. L. Whitney, gave 
his series also—two concerts of German, 
Italian, and English songs. He sang with 
much sweetness, but sometimes a trifle too 
tenderly. Mr. Whitney, son of the great 
basso, sang very finely, with a very agreeable 
bass voice which he uses well, But the trans- 
lations of Reinecke’s splendid trinklieder— 
the best songs he has written—were frightful. 
Take two stanzas for example— 


PROMISED AND BROKEN. 


I never broke a glass of thine, 
Yet many a one I've paid for; 

The promised kiss, fair hostess mine, 
Thou has not yet bestowed it. 


And if to-day thou wilt not give 
The kiss thou fairly ow’st me, 
I'll drink till night, and then I'l! break 
The glass, to p e thee, darling. 
If this makes either rhyme or reason, it is not 
perceptible to PROTEUS, 





Concert Programs. 


Organ Concert, Mansfield, O., November 
25th, W. H. Pontius, Director. 


Part First.—1. Organ Introduction (Volkmar), 
Carl Barckhoff. 2. Gloria, ‘Twelfth Mass’’ (Mozart), 
chorus of united church choirs, with orchestral, 
iano and organ accompaniment. %. Cornet solo, 
rnival de Venice (Arban), J.8. Todd. 4. Hymn to 
the Angels (Tours), Miss Lulu <<s meral piano and 
organ accompaniment, violin ore by George 
Hy ges 5. Organ solo, Triamphal March (Buck), 
. Bolingbrook. Trust in the Lord (Warren), B. 
qe, L. 0. Thompson, C. J. Bushnell, C. J. Har- 


Part Seconp.—l. Organ solo, Will. Marshall. 2. 
Marguerite’s Three Bouquets (Braga), Miss Edith 
Hays; violin obbl Geo ey Jr. 3. 

n on . Bolingbrook. 4. Star of my 
Heart (Denza), Miss May Mitchell: cornet o to, 
W. H. Pontius. 5. Organ solo, Will Mar sao 
Pilgrim Chorus, “I Lombardi’ (Verdi), chorus of 
united choirs, orchestral, piano and organ accom- 
paniment. 


Recital of American Compositions, Novem- 
ber 29th, at Pittsburgh. Theo. Salmon, Di- 
rector. 


Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello, op w Laieate oun 
comodo), 


vation, Otto Fidcrshelen. Polonaise 
Pratt. 


Pasquinade 
for ‘cello and p 


Novelette, Theodor Salmon. La 
nest), L. M. Gottschalk. Album Leaf 
, Op. 24, Ad. M. Foerster. When 


Gazing in Thine Eyes—When Thou art Nigh, Carl 
Retter. Canzonetta and Bolero, violin an iano, 
Dudley Buck, Stars of the Summer Night— -time 
Song, Etheibert Nevin. Andante and Variations for 
two pianos, Otto Singer. 


Music Recital, Canton, O., December oth. 
Jehannes Wolfram, Director; Neally Stevens, 
ee yg Dora Henninges, soprano; Johann H. 

ck, violinist; Wilson G. Smith, accompan- 
ist. 

1. Sonata in D (violin) ; a. Larghetto, b. Allegretto 

razioso, Nardini. 2%. Songs: a. ‘Go, Hap y Rose,” 
. “Serenade,”’ c, ‘Making of the Hay,’’ Wilson G. 
Smith. 3. a. Toceata, Bach-Tausig ; b. Gavotte (G mi- 
nor), Bach; c. Aria, Pergolese; d. Bouree Antique, 
Seeboeck;: e. First Gavotte, W.G. Smith. 4. a. Ro- 
mavza (violin), Ad. M. Foerster; b. L’ Abeilee (The 
Bee), violin, Schubert. 5. a. Etude and Prelude, 
Chopin; b. Des Abends, Schumann; c. Caprice Es- 
nol, Moezkowski. 6. Songs: a. “Daily Question,” 

eyer-Helmund ; b. “The Noblest,’’ Bchumann. 7. a. 
Chant sans Paroles, Tschaiskowsky ; b. Le Rossignol, 
Liszt; c. Rhapsodie Hongroise. 


Concert of popular music November 25th, at 
Baylor College, Belton, Texas. G. H. Rowe, 
Director, 


Part Fimer.—1 Piano Quartet, “ Rustic Dance'’ 
(Meyer), Misses Murchison, Boren, Steele and Thom 
son. 2. Voval Duet, “Sweet Love, Away’’ (Cham ber- 
lin), Misses Hattie Woodruff and Georgie Blakely. 
3. Piano Solo, “Valse Souvenir"’ (Tyler), Miss Emma 
Walton. 4. Violin and Piano, “Celebrated Menuet- 
to” (Bocherini), G. H. Rowe and Miss Lulu Burger. 
5. Piano Solo, “The Mill-Clack,”” op. 23 Vout) 
Miss Hattie Woodruff. 6 Recitation (Medley), Miss 
Chandler's Elocution Class. 7. Vocal Solo, *‘Clover 
Blossoms "’ ( ers), Miss Georgie Blakely. 8. Piano 
Duet, “ Amusement Comique,” op. 9 (Egghard), 
Misses Germania Hester and Hattie Denny. 9%. Vio 
lin Quartet, “Polka Mazurka’ (Carl), G. H. Rowe, 
+ Miss Bright, Bidie Smith and Mrs. Rowe. 

Part Second.—1. Piano Quartet, ‘* Polonaise,’’ op. 
9 (Schmidt), Misses Burger, Harris, Moore and Gibbs. 
2. Vocal Solo,"*The Milkmaid’’ (Thayer), Miss Hattie 
Woodruff. 3%. Violin Solo: a. ‘* Romanza,” op 72 
Wohlfahrt); b. “‘ Hark, the Lark”’ (Schubert), Geo. 

. Rowe. Vocal Quartet, “Jack and Jill” (Caldi- 
cott), Misses Woodruff, Gibbs, Jennings and Bright 
5. Recitation,**The Blacksmith's Story’’ (Olive), Miss 
Irene Steele. 6. Guitar Solo,“Spanish Retreat’ (An 
guera), Miss Maud Hamlett. 7. Piano Solo, “ Rock- 
ig song without words (Rowe), Geo. H. Rowe. 
— Song, “Merry Skylark" (Sprague), Vocal 


Oxford Female College Public Recital, Thurs- 
day, December 8, 1887. A. J. Gantvoort, In- 
structor. 


Adagio, — (Merkel), Miss Guthrie. Capricioso 
(Leybach), Miss Albaugh. Gavotte (Eilenberg), Miss 
Terhune. Autumn Leaves (Henninges), Miss Boggs 
Mandolinata ay bomerlig Miss Berry. Capricioso 
(Hummel), Miss Morris. Sehnsucht (Kjerulf), Miss 
Clark. Gouttes D’Eau (Ascher), Mixs Patrick. Spin- 
ning Song (Wagner- Liszt), Miss Willis. Twickenham 
Ferry (Marziales), Miss Wright. Sonatina, 4 hands, 
op, 44 (Kuhlau), Misses Chapman and Brown. 





A Novelty in Calendars. 


The musical calendar gotten up by the John 
Church Company is a gem for uniqueness and 
originality. Upon every day of the month is 
recorded the anniversary of some important 
event in musical history. The birthday of 
some great composer is found to fit every 
month of the year, and their principal works 
are also recorded; then, too, there is found 
room for a few bars from some one of their 
greater or more familiar works, 

This splendid calendar isa real compendium 
of information about composers and singers, 
and is of especial value in a newspaper office 
where information is often wanted in just such 
matters and wanted on the instant. Mozart's 
name leads off with January, being on the 
27th, 1756; Handel, February 23, 1685; Bach, 
March 21, 1685; Haydn, April 1, 1732; Wag- 
ner, May 22, 1813; Gounod, June 17, 1818; 
Gluck, J uly 2, 1714; Charles Ambroise Thomas, 
August 5, 1811; Meyerbeer, September 5, 1791; 
Verdi, October 10, 1813; Donizetti, November 
28, 1797; Beethoven, December 16, 1770. The 
publishers deserve credit for their splendid 
idea so usefully and practically realized.—Cin- 





cinnatt Times-Star. 








Bide a Wee i’ the Quiet. 


1 wouldna barbour a wrang thocht, 
I wouldna wishbit tae see 

Ane whit o’ the glory o’ Heaven 
Till the King is a’ ready for me 

Up there; but I’m sometimes weary 
O’ the worrit of the day. 

An’ I fa’ to wonderin’, chiel, hoo lang 
It will be to the end o’ the way. 


Then I sit me doon i’ the arm-chair 
An’ | lat my thocht roon free 

Amang the wonderfu’ comforts 
Preparip’ for you and me 

UP there i’ the blessit hame-lan’, 

think o’ the streets o’ gold 

Whaur never is heard a foolish ward, 

Whaur the puir ne’er shiver wi’ cauld ; 


Whaur there’s luve 'twixt neebor an’ neebor 
Nae malice, nae froons, nae pride 

Nae graspin’ for gold an’ siller, 
Nae langings unsatisfied, 

An’ whaur the smile o’ the Faither 
Wi’ gladness fills a’ the place— 

O, that city is bricht wi’ the sweet luve-light 
That beams frae the Faither’s face 


An’ sae I tak on new coorage, 
An’ strength for the conflict here, 
By bidin' a wee i’ the quiet, 
Awa’ frae the worrit an’ fear. 
The Maister needed His heur 
Awa’ frae the eager press, 
An’ you an’ I, chiel, tae do our wark weel, 
Need our heurs o’ quietness. 


— W. N. Burr, in N. Y. Observer 
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Musical Mopper. 





Boston Bulletin: A neck-and-neck race—gi- 
raffes. 


The Judge: Kind wuds er pleasant too de 
eah, but meal makes hoecake. 


Bob Burdette: The man who wants the 
earth, my son, is the very man the earth 
doesn’t want, 


Washington Critic: A rolling stone gathers 
no moss, but it knocks out all opposition at 
the foot of the hill. 


Adam to Eve—Come, let’s go and look at 
the animals. 
Eve—lI’ve nothing to wear. 


Caller (to servant at the door)—Is Mrs. 
Hobson at home? 
Servant—No, mum; it’s her afternoon out. 


— The Epoch. 


At the age of 11 Schubert was a good sing- 
er, and also an accomplished violinist; the 
composing mania soon afterward set in, and 
at 13 his consumption of music paper was 
something enormous. 


Remember, that if a choir takes the Musi- 
CAL VISITOR, it will not need to purchase high- 
priced Anthem books. The Visitor Choir 
Music is all new and practical, and there are 
at least 16 pp. of it in each number. 


(Figure—in which the leader clasps his hands 
and each man takes a girl, one man being left 
out.) 

Miss D—Really, Mr. C., this is quite an 
unexpected pleasure. 

Mr. C.—Ah, yes. Well, you see, the leader 
told me to take what I could get.—Zi/. 


The last years of Handel’s life were the 
most lucrative. He often drove home at 
night in a coach quite heavy with bags of 
silver and gold. But the bags of silver and 
gold were not infrequently transferred to some 
charitable institution. Sometimes it was the 
society for the poor musicians, at others the 
sons of the clergy, and very often the Found- 
ling hospital. 
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English Notes. 


In the present dangerous state of French | 


politics, the Boulanger March, ‘‘En revenant 
de la revue,’’ may not impossibly become an 
historic tune. It will, therefore, be interesting 
to inquire what the melody really is. The 
foreign papers state that the tune. was first 
written as a polka about fifteen years ago in 
honor of the Queen of Italy. The Parisian 
‘* people’s vocalist,’’ Paul Habans, better known 
as ‘* Paulus,” heard the melody, had some 
words set to it, and sang it at the cafe chantant 
where he wasengaged. When thesong became 
famous Paulus took a heavy royalty on the 
words, and it is said for some time past he has 
made $600 per month out of the affair. Paulus, 
who was born at Bordeaux forty-five years ago, 
rarely sings now. 

The indefatigable M. Gounod is already at 
work upon a new composition. It is a hymn 
set to words by M. George Boyer, and entitled 
‘¢ Notre Dame de France,” or ** La Marseillaise 
de la Vierge.” 

Ramann’s excellent biography of Liszt is at 
present carried down only to the year 1840, 
and it has been published both in German 
(in 1870) and English. Another installment 
will be issued in German by Messrs. Breitkopf 
& Hartel before the end of the year. 

The Committee of the Royal Academy of 
Music have decided not at present to fill up 
the office held by the late Sir George Macfarren. 
Three of the oldest professors-—Dr. Steggall 
and Messrs. W. Macfarren and Sainton, who 
have been members of the teaching staff of the 
Academy for from thirty-eight to forty-four 
years—have been appointed an ad interim 
acting committee to perform the duties of 
princtpal. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has altered 
the name of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
to Handel Street; and this, we believe, is the 
first time that the name of a distinguished 
composer has been used in London for such a 
purpose. 

Somebody has estimated that in all 5,140 
performances of ‘*Don Giovanni” have been 
given; but the figures are manifestly mere 
guess work. 

As was anticipated, the search among Liszt’s 
effects has led to the discovery of a good deal 
of his hitherto unperformed music. Among 
other things there is a full oratorio, entitled 
‘©The Creation,’’ for solo voices, orchestra, 
and chorus, written when the great pianist was 
quite a young man. A Pianoforte Concerto in 
F, likewise an early work, beside the concerto 
‘* Malediction,” already alluded to, has also 
been discovered. Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen 
is learning the ‘‘ Malediction,” which is in E 
minor, and is said to contain inner evidence 
that it was written during the Genevan or the 
early Italian period of 1835-8. The concerto 
is scored for an orchestra of strings only, and 
it is very likely that Liszt intended eventually 
to fully score it, and that he either altered his 
mird or forgot all about it. 
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Choir and Congregation delighted 
with it. 
ATTLEBORO, Dec. 12, 1887. 
Messrs. John Church Co. 

Enclosed please find postal order for $5.00 
for § subscriptions for THE Musical. VISITOR 
for one year. It isa grand musical paper, and 
my choir is delighted with it and the congre- 
gation are always asking the question ‘‘ where 
does the choir get so much good new music 
from,”’ and the answer is, ‘‘from THE MUSICAL 
Visiror’’. Please forward them as promptly 
as possible, and oblige yours truly, 

J. Heywoop. 
Box 247. 








A Bizet’s “ Leila.” 

‘* Leila” is a typical French opera, full of 
light and pretty melodies, and one in which 
the most serious subjects are treated with a 
dainty touch. The work opens on a scene 
which might have been borrowed from an 
opera-bouffe. The fishermen of Ceylon are 
eating and drinking, singing and dancing. 
They are about to start on their pearl diving, 
and they forthwith choose a leader, the bari- 
tone Zurga. Soon afterwards the tenor Nadir 
appears, and while he and Zurga are making 
friends, the fishermen and maidens, to the 
tune of the first chorus, dance off. The duet 
between the two men which follows is of a 
somewhat realistic character. It seems that 
each has fallen in love with the same lady, 
and that each has promised to be faithful to 
his friendship rather than to his love. It soon 
transpires that the unknown beauty and hero- 
ine is Leila, who forthwith approaches and is 
led on veiled. She swears to conceal her face 
during the whole of the pearl fishing, and to 
dwell in a ruined temple, singing to Brahma, 
and warding off danger from the fishermen. 
If she remains veiled and impervious to love 
throughout the summer, the richest pearl of 
the fishing will be hers. If not the punish- 
ment is death. All this business is transacted 
in a concerted piece, which concludes with a 
truly beautiful prayer, of which great use is 
made subsequently in the opera. In the 
course of the scene, however, the veiled Leila 
has recognized her lover Nadir. As she is led 
off, Nadir sings a serenade, and falls asleep 
amid the rushes. The fakirs conduct Leila to 
the temple, and after invoking Brahma take 
their leave. There is not an atom of preten- 
tiousness about the first finale, which is in the 
lightest possible style. Indeed a figure much 
used both in the orchestra and by the unseen 
chorus bears a striking resemblance to a chorus 
in Verdi’s ‘Sicilian Vespers.” In the next 
act we are introduced to the interior of the 
temple. The chorus are heard below, singing 
and dancing toa quaint tune, accompanied by 
a couple of piccolos, while before the audience 
the Brahmin priest is taking leave of the 
veiled Leila. When he departs the heroine 
sings her great solo, a pleasing and tuneful 
cavatina of no special character, but essentially 
pleasing. This introduces the lover, and 
paves the way for the inevitable love duet. 
Here Bizet is at his best, although his music 
is graceful rather than passionate. The young 
couple are discovered by the fakirs, and on 
their condemnation to death (the prayer mo- 
tive being used more than once, and with the 
happiest effect) the curtain falls upon an ex- 
ceedingly fine second finale. The last act 
begins with a lengthy solo for the jealous 
Zurga, which is followed by the scene be- 
tween him and Leila. Here Bizet rises to real 
dramatic power, and the conclusion of the 
duet, in which Leila declares her eternal love 
for Nadir, and his rival consigns them both to 
destruction, is of the most forcible character. 
Before Leila is carried out she takes off a neck- 
lace, which Zurga recognizes. It is a gage, 
given to a child who years before had shielded 
him from his enemies at the risk of her own 
safety. That child he recognizes as Leila, now 
a grown woman. He therefore resolves to 
rescue her. While the drunken fishermen are 
dancing (a short choral ballet is introduced 
here) he sets fire to their village, and as they 
rush off to save their possessions the two 
captives escape. The scene shows some well- 
marked musical contrasts, and in order to giye 
a realistic effect to the fire Mr. Mapleson 
utilized the now familiar expedient of steam, 


upon which a red light is thrown. The story | 
soon approaches its end. The lovers having | 


gleefully departed, the fishermen return, Zurga 
himself, in place of his prisoners, is thrust into 
the flames, and to the. strains of the prayer to 
Brahma the opera ends. 
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Edison’s New Phonograph. 


Edison, the inventor of the Phonograph, in 
an interview with a representative of the Zven- 
ing Post (New York) has the following to say : 

For musicians the phonograph is going to 
do wonders, owing to the extreme cheapness 
with which I can duplicate phonograms and 
the delicacy with which the apparatus gives 
out all musical sounds. In the early phono- 
graph of ten years ago, which was a very 
imperfect and crude affair compared to that 
of to-day, it was always noticed that musical 
sounds came out peculiarly well. The machine 
would whistle or sing far better than it would 
talk. This peculiarity of the phonograph 
remains, I have taken down the music of an 
orchestra, and the result is marvelous. Each 
instrument can be perfectly distinguished, the 
strings are perfectly distinct, the violins from 
the cellos, the wind instruments and the wood 
are perfectly heard, and even in the notes of a 
violin the overtones are distinct to a delicate 
ear. It is going to work wonders for the ben- 
efit of music lovers. A piece for any instru- 
ment, for the piano or for an orchestra, or an 
act, or the whole of an opera, musical instru- 
ments and voices, can be given out by the 
phonograph with a beauty of tone and a dis- 
tinctnmess past belief, and the duplicating ap- 
paratus for phonograms is so cheap an affair 
that the price of music for the phonograph 
will be scarcely worth considering. As the 
phonogram will be practically indestructible 
by ordinary use, such music can be played 
over and over again, 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, ETC. 





At the beginning of a new year we always find our- 
selves liberally provided with calendars and other 
office apparat s. We call attent’on to a few of the 
more useful opes. First, we have the Musical Cal- 
endar published by the John Church Co., which 
surely ought to interest every musician. It repre- 
sents a Vast amount of research, and will be of useas 
a musical compendium long after it has performed 
its ~ asa calendar for los’. A description of it 
will be found in another Bagi of this paper. The 
sane = was desigued and arranged by Mr. G. P. 
Handy. 


Another convenient calendar for the office desk is 
the Columbia Bicycle Calendar of tue Pope Mauu- 
facturing Co., Buston. The calendar proper is in the 
form of a pad, containing 3866 leaves, one for each 
day in the year, to be torn off daily. A portion of 
each leaf is Jeft blauk for memoranda, sesh ng no 
that the memorandum blank for any coming da 
can be tarned toimmediately at 3 time. The 
rests upon a portable stand and when placed upon 
the desk or writing table the entire surface oi the 
date leaf is brought directly, and left constantly, be- 
fore the eye, furnishing date and memoranda, im- 
possible to be overlooked. 


One of the most artistic calendars so far received 
is the one from Doliber, Goodale & Co., Boston. It 
is one of Lowell's chaste designs, engraved on steel, 
and is an ornament to any rvom., 


Wide Awake, 1888. The readers of this wonderful 
magazine for young people are so accustomed to 
— reading and pictures that they will wonder 

10w it isgoing to be better than ever this coming 
year. But it is. 

The new year has already begun with the holiday 
number just out—a truly great number, larger and 
richer, more varied, and therefore it must be better 
than ever before. And the publishers have a primer 
to send to those who want to know what Wide Awake 
is going to have in it in 1888. 

he wonder is that such a library and picture gal- 
lery can be got x gad for $2.40 a year—a thousand 
pages and everything fresh and new—stories, history, 
travels, biography, sketches, anecdote, adventure— 
and all instructive as well as entertaining. Two 
worlds are drawn from to make such provision for 
the education and pleasure of our children. 

So high is the best of young people's literature 
nowadays that weare all of us glad to be young. 
Nine-tenths of —— people prefer it to what 
written for them; for it has the rare merit of being 
easy as well as good. 

Published by b. Lothrop Company, Boston. 





The publishers of THe MusICAL VisIToR 
will issue a new book of anthems, by W. F. 
Sudds, at an early date. It is superior to any 
of his preceding works in this line. 

















Andante con moto. 


This is the Pather’s Will. 
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From REV. H. H. WOODWARD, M. A. 
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INTRODUCTORY VOLUNTARY. 
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Allegro maestoso. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


50. =a 
Standard * Songs odern Vocal Huets 


This isa superb collection for similar or mixed 

For Bass Voices. | voices, containing the choicest of the duets that 

FER BE have become standards during the last twenty 

years, together with some of the older com positions 

without which a collection of this kind would be 

incomplete. The advantages of having such stand- 

A superb collection of gems by the best writers, | ards collected in one volume can not be over- 

including selections from the operas. Among the | estimated. Itis a souvenir as well as a convenience 
composers represented are Handel, Haydn, Mozart, | Among the authors represented are . 
Beethoven. Mendelssohn, Schubert, Weber, Fesca, | PINSUTI, RUBINSTEIN, MENDELSSOHN 


Cherubini. Homberg, ete., etc., etc. GUMBERT KUCKEN CAMPANA 








With Accompaniment for Piano. 








Al: tae best standard Songs in one convenient - 3 , : 
debian & ABT, GLOVER, Ete., Ete. 
PRICE, $1.00. | Printed by the lith h paocess. Prices: Paper, 
PUBLISHED BY | $1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, $1.50. 
ISHE RUBLISHED BY 
The 25-CENT BOTTLES are put up for the TH JOHN CHURCH CO., THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
accommodation of all who desire simply a COU ‘INCINN 
or CROUP REMEDY. P Cincinnati, O. ae ‘ SINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Those desiring a remedy for CONSUMPTION income paginas se a 
orany LUNG DISEASE should secure the large MURRAY'S ‘(AN HONEST PIANO Av AN KLONEST PRICE.’ 


$1.00 bottle. For thecure of this distressing disease 

there has been no medicine yet discovered that can e i 

show more evidence of real merit than ALLEN’S Musical Copy Book | ; 
° | 


ee Manufactured by TEE EVERETT PIAN2 CO, Boston, Mass. 





Sold by all Druggists. For the Study of Musical | _™#John Church Go., Cincinnati, Gen’l Factors 
‘* AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.”’ Notation, Etc. | INSTRUCTION BOOK 
By J. R. MURRAY, IN THE 
b Paper, 75c; Cloth, $1.00. I A ail ‘ 
Manufsctured by THE EVERETT PIANO 00., Boston, Mass. The Emperor Napoleon, when he wished to fix ie 5 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. any event Pr his memory, wrote down an account of A newly devised method for training choirs and 
; Saat it, almost immediately ‘destroying the paper on teaching singing schools, by A. N. Johnson and A. 





which he had written. He claimed that the act of | J. Showalter. Sample copy mais? on the receipt of 


writing fixed the circumstance in his mind as no | “fteen cents, by 8. W. LLER, Milton, North- 
EVE Pr Y J I H | NG other method could do. This book is based upon | Umberland Co., Pa. 
this idea, and we think will prove of great use to ae ais 


: ‘ i , both teacher and pupil, the work of both being made ‘* aN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 
in the line of Musie or Mu - |} much easier and surer than by the old methods. 


sical Merchandise can be PUBLISHED BY | EVERETT PIANO, 


obtained promptly of THE JOHN CHURCH CO,., Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIAN2 00., Boston, Mass. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 74 W. FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI. The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 


} 








WM. KNABBEB & CO. 











p@usr.carer 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


— 


: These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
HE have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


WM KNABE & Co., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 











GOSPEL HYMNS 
No. 5. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES McGRANAHAN, and 
GEORGE C. STEBBINS. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Some years having elapsed since the publication of GospeL Hymns No. 4, and its consol- | 


idation with the earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and others engaged in 


Evangelistic work have felt the need of having additional new songs, and Gospri Hymns No. | 


5 has been especially prepared to meet this growing necessity. 

The new work is of the same shape and similar in style to the previous large-type issues 
of Gospel Hymns, and while it contains a greater number of New Songs than any of the 
single volumes heretofore published, a number of the old favorites, in addition to standard 


selections of unquestioned merit, will also be found in the book. No pains have been spared | 


in the compilation of No. 5, and during the months consumed in its preparation the authors 
have carefully tested each of the songs, and only those have been retained which possess the 
qualities needed for devotional services. 


It was impossible to make a book covering such a wide range without greatly increasing | 


the size, but while 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


contains 208 pages, nearly double the number in previous single vol- 
umes, it will be sold at the same prices, i. ¢. : 


Music Edition, Board Covers, ,. . ° « « $30.00 per 100. 


ad “ Flexible Cloth, . — - «+ 0.00 per 100. 
Words Only, Board Covers, ° - 10.00 per 100. 
“ “ Cleth Limp, with Git ‘Stamp, . - 15.00 per 100. 


Nonpareil Edition, Paper Covers, ° ° e ° - 5.00 per 100. 


If ordered by mail, add 5 cts. for postage on the music editions, 2 cts. for the words only 
in boards or cloth, and 1 ct. for the Nonpareil edition. 

The question may be asked, Will No. 5 be bound or combined with Gos- 
pel Hymns Consolidated ? Since the two books in one would make too large a vol- 
ume (about 600 pages), and would cost one dollar cr more, the publishers have decided that it 
is impracticable, and it will not be attempted. 


ranenes by THE JOHN CHURCH C0., Gineinnati, 0. 


RooT & Sons Music Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


eneral ffjusic fealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS axe ORGANS: 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


NEW PIANO COLLECTIONS 


OF EMINENT MERIT. 
The New Classical Pianist (1.00 , just out, 


contains a truly admirable selection from the best 
works of the best modern piano composers, such as 
Jensen, Bargiel, Rubinstein, Seiss, Hollaender, God 
ard, Liszt, &c.; in all 42 pieces by 35 different mas 
ters, giving a very unusual variety, and keeping up 
the interest of the player from beginning to Be | 
Medium difficulty 


Piano Classics ($1.00) has had an excep 
tional] success, which it well deserves 

Young People’s Classics for Piano 
($1.00.) Easy pieces in excellent taste 


Fairy Fingers $1.00), by Becht, is not new, 
but a favorite book with teachers (for the first 
easy pieces 

Schumann’s Album (81.25). Good, brief, 
fairly easy pieces. 

A simple and easy “‘beginners’’ book is Bellak’s 
Analytical Method for Piano. 
(75 cents 

Many good Piano Pieces in a year are given in Ditson 
& Co.'s Monthly Musical Record (#1!.00), 
in addition to valuable lists of new music, good 
reading and a large quantity of good songs 


ForYoung Ladies’ Colleges, Schools 
and Seminaries, 


Laudamus. A Hymnal. Compiled by J. R 
Kendrick, D.D., and F. L. Ritter, Mus. Doc., and 
Director ; both of Vassar College. 

Price, Cloth, $1.25; Boards, $1.00. 
The compilers’ aim in this new book has been “ to 


| admit only such hymns as approve themselves to a 


fair, critical judgment, while they cultivate the spirit 


| of devotion.”’ The tunes are arranged for three-part 


singing (female voices), with a base part for the con 
venience of the organist or pianist; and they com 
prise the best of those already familiar to American 
congregations, besides a great number of fine melo 
dies from English, German, and other sources 
‘“‘Laudamus” is the most important work of the 


| kind yet published, and should be examined by all 
| ladies’ schools and seminaries 


CHOIR LEADERS 


Are invited to make the ensuing season their most 
successful one, by adopting one of Ditson & Co.'s 


| books, which are most carefully compiled, and con 


tain the newest works of the best composers. 


AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK. ($1.25 or $12.00 per 
doz.) Johnson, Abbey and Tenney. Pleases ev 
erybody. Large sales. Order with Ditson & Co.'s 
imprint, 


DRESSLER’S SACRED SELECTIONS. (si.50 or 
$13 50 per doz.) Very large and varied collec 
tion. 

Other well known books with good Anthem Collec- 
tions are: Emerson's ANTHEMS OF PRAISE, 
Henshaw's LAUS DEO, Palmer and Trow- 
bridge's SAN TORAL, Leslie's VOX LAUDIS 
and the SHEPARD CHURCH COLLEC- 
TION, Price of each $1.00 or $9.00 per doz 

Male Choirs or Quartets will find good music in 


AMERICAN MALE CHOIR. ($1.00 or $9.00 per doz.) 
and in Dow’s Sacred Quartets for Male 
Voices. $2.00 cloth, $1.75 boards. 

Also send for lists of our 3000 Octavo pieces, 
costing 5 to 10 cents each 


EMANUEL. An Oratorio in three parts. 1. The 
Nativity. 2. Crucifixion. 8. Resurrection By 
J. E. Trowbridge. Not difficult. Commended to 
choirs and societies. $1.00, $9.00 per doz. 


| GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. a most 


attractive collection of 115 popular songs, with 
piano or organ accompaniment. Price $1.00 


CONSTRUCTION — AND CARE OF THE 
PIANOFO 


. Q. Norton. A most useful 
book to all piano + ners. Price 60 cts 





ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
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POCO ADAGIO. 




































































Kozeluch. 




















































































































